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Lilo Mancia breaks down while holding his son Josue. He found himself alone with his two boys, Josue and Kevin, after his wife was arrested by 
immigration police. She was one of the over 361 immigrants, mostly women, detained who worked for Michael Bianco Inc. a New Bedford, Mass, factory. 
Mr. Mancia was also detained during the raid but was later released. His wife is currently at the Bristol County House of Corrections. photo/peter pereira 
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Gasoline tops S3 a gallon 

Nationalize the oil companies 




Gas prices skyrocketed above $3 a gallon this 
month in parts of the country. The U.S. average is 
$2.62 a gallon, up 25 cents over last month. “Experts” 
say prices will soar even higher, and stay high. They 
say prices are rising because of “shortages” caused by 
“tightening markets” or “summer driving.” Let’s look 
at their arguments. We need to understand the true 
source of the problem — and what to do about it. 

First of all, if there are “shortages” of gas, where 
are the lines at the pumps? Every gas station in the 
country has plenty of fuel, so how can there be short¬ 
ages? The truth is that soaring gas prices are a result 
of the basic law of capitalism which is the drive for 
maximum profits. A tiny group of giant oil corpora¬ 
tions have monopoly control of the supply, produc¬ 
tion and distribution of oil and can pretty much set 
the price where they please. Consumers are forced to 
pay whatever these price-fixing conglomerates 
charge — and that’s as high as the market will bear. 
In addition, speculators bet on gas, further driving 
prices up. Let’s face it. We’re at the mercy of these 
corporate thieves. They steal the earth’s natural 
resources and then force us to pay exorbitant prices 
to maximize their profits—all under the guise of 
“shortages.” 

WHAT’S THE SOLUTION? 

Some say taxing the oil companies’ wind-fall profits 
is a solution. This is fine. But it is ineffective. It won’t 
stop the rising gas prices. The oil companies will sim¬ 
ply charge us more to make up for their “loss”. Attack¬ 
ing energy “dependence” is another proposed solution. 
This is nonsensical. It implies that “we’re all in this to¬ 
gether.” We, the people, don’t own the oil, refineries or 
huge energy fields. In fact, we’re totally “dependent,” 
on them—the five or ten big energy corporations who 


own, or are trying to own, the world’s energy. 

The only solution to the tyranny of these corpora¬ 
tions and monopoly control is to nationalize the oil 
companies. Put them under government control. Un¬ 
der nationalization, energy prices can be set at afford¬ 
able prices by the government. We need to educate the 
people about the importance of building a conscious 
movement to do this. If we don’t nationalize the ener¬ 
gy, we’ll keep paying and paying. The corporations 


have already privatized our food, water, education and 
health care. What’s next? The air we breathe? 

Nationalization is a step toward the ultimate solu¬ 
tion which is to create a new society where the social¬ 
ly necessary means of production that are now 
corporate private property become public property. In 
such a society, distribution of the necessaries of life 
will be by need, not money. And, corporations will be 
a relic of the past. 
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Maria Escotto and her daughter Amy Nicole Escotto, 4 months, share a mo¬ 
ment together at Our Lady of Guadalupe church in New Bedford, Mass., as 
Mr. Escotto waits to find out if she will get a paycheck. Ms. Escotto was one 
of the 361 people detained from the raid on the Michael Bianco Inc. factory 
and was then released one day later. photo/peter pereira 


The nationwide assault on immigrant 
workers is escalating. Every week 
brings news of fresh outrages — mass 
arrests, families split apart, children not 
knowing where their parents are. We 
must act now to stop this assault on hu¬ 
man rights. The undocumented workers 
are part of the global working class 
which includes the American workers. 
We all have a common enemy - the gi¬ 
ant global corporations that profit from 
our labor. 

It's estimated there are 175 million 
country-to-country migrants in the 
world today. The worldwide introduc¬ 
tion of labor-replacing technology and 
the globalization of the economy is dri¬ 
ving this unprecedented migration. A 
global movement of workers is devel¬ 
oping to provide for their families. Mil¬ 
lions of workers are migrating from 
Mexico to the United States, from 
Guatemala to Mexico, from Bolivia to 
Chile, from Africa to Spain, France, 
and England. Capitalism in the age of 
electronics forces them, in the mil¬ 
lions, to migrate, searching for a buyer 
for their labor power at whatever price. 

The global corporate employers can¬ 
not promise a job or a safety net to any¬ 
one — documented or undocumented. 
The worst fear of the corporations is 


that, under the steadily worsening con¬ 
ditions, the workers will unite as a class 
across borders, and act in their own in¬ 
terests. Thus, the corporations are pit¬ 
ting workers against one another and 
using the fears they have cultivated to 
win a section of workers over to support 
for eliminating civil liberties for immi¬ 
grants. In reality, the attack against the 
immigrant worker is the leading edge of 
an attack on the rights of all workers. 

Civil liberties and human rights can¬ 
not be denied to one sector of society 
without ultimately denying them to the 
rest of the population. The attack 
against the immigrant is making clear 
the real question - what comes first, the 
interests of private property, or the well¬ 
being of the earth's people? Are the gi¬ 
ant corporations going to run society in 
their interest, or are we going to take the 
corporations over and run them in soci¬ 
ety’s interest? 

There is no such thing as an illegal 
worker. By globalizing production, the 
corporations globalize the working 
class. This issue is not simply a fight for 
immigrant rights, as important as that 
is. It is a fight for the human rights of 
every person on this earth. 


Help keep the 
People’s Tribune in color! 

It costs an additional $200 each month to 
print four pages of the People’s Tribune in 
color. Until now, we have been printing in color 
only every other month. This year, with our 
readers’ help, we plan to print in color every 
month. Color printing makes the paper more 
effective in getting the message out. Your 
donations are needed! 

It costs from $1,800 to $2,000 to print and 
mail the paper each month. We have no paid 
staff; all labor is donated. We can only survive 
and grow with the ongoing financial support of 
our readers. Send your donation today to 
People’s Tribune, P.0. Box 3524, 

Chicago, III. 60654-3524. 
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Achieve 
peace by 
taking power 
from 

corporations 

From the Editors 



Demonstrating for peace in Lansing, Mich. photo/daymonjhartley.com 

The King of Peace 
would make his last 
stand at the border 


America has entered its fifth year of a 
war that seems to have no cause, no 
purpose and no ending. As this fifth 
year began, protest rallies were held 
throughout the country. The war has 
cost $410,805,600,000. This is enough 
money to build 3,698,910 housing 
units. There is profit in building hous¬ 
ing — so why not housing instead of 
war? 

Obviously the answer is political, not 
simply economic. War is an instrument 
of “national policy.” It is the course of 
action taken by the ruling class to attain 
their goals. The ruling class is not the 
broadly based owners of industry of the 
1800’s. Today, power is much more 
concentrated. The ruling class today is 
a small, tightly configured, interlocked 
group of billionaire corporations that 
must constantly expand their grip on the 
world’s economy and resources or be 
replaced. 

Traditionally, maintaining military 
superiority and using it not only to im¬ 
plement policy, but also to crush any 
potential rival, has accomplished their 
goals. Add to this the reality that the 
stability of every major industrial and 
financial corporation is guaranteed by 
their interdependence with the military. 
It is small wonder that we stagger from 
war to war. 

With 6% of the world’s population, 
the U.S. accounts for 43% ($420.7 Bil¬ 
lion) of the world’s expenditure on 
arms. China, with 21% of the world’s 
population, and the second military 
power, accounts for 6% or $62.5 Billion 
of the world’s arms expenditure. The 
U.S. senselessly spends seven times 
what the Chinese spend. Given the ob¬ 
vious reality that the corporate econo¬ 
my rests on war production, is it 
possible to have peace without disarm¬ 
ing corporate power? Then the question 
becomes, is it possible to disarm that 
power and allow it to remain in private 
hands? Is it possible that the major po¬ 
litical parties which are funded and sus¬ 
tained by these corporations, are 
capable of transforming them into pub¬ 
lic property? 

The American people cannot for long 
ignore this contradiction if they intend 
to secure peace. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the Democratic Party, cannot 


be anything but a loyal opposition — 
debating how to accomplish a common 
ruling class goal. As Congress debates 
how to extract itself from the defeated 
tactic of the invasion of Iraq, they are 
preparing to try to achieve their strate¬ 
gic ends by war with Iran. In 1795, 
President James Madison said, “No 
nation could preserve its liberty in the 
midst of continual warfare.” Today, for 
the corporations, that continual warfare 
is the only alternative to economic 
crisis. 

Since they have taken the path of 
continual warfare, they also have to pre¬ 
pare to contain the inevitable resistance 
to the destruction of liberty. The laws to 
suspend the Constitution are in place. 
Some five to seven hundred “detention 
centers” i.e. concentration camps—are 
built and waiting. The laws to round up 
as many as 400,000 “terrorists” and in¬ 
ternal “enemy combatants” are on the 
books. The fight for peace in Iraq must 
be carried out as a fight for humanity 
against corporate power and its agenda. 


BY DUSHAW HOCKETT 


Editor's note: The following piece 
was prepared by the author earlier this 
year for the Martin Luther King Jr. re¬ 
membrance. 

As we prepare to memorialize the life 
and legacy of Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., many will twist and bend his legacy 
toward their own agenda. It happens 
every year. This year is no different. 

But where would the true King stand 
on the heady issues of the day? During the 
time he walked among us, he took contro¬ 


versial stands on many issues, including 
ones that left him feeling alone and isolat¬ 
ed by those closest to him. He took a 
stand on Vietnam. Poverty. The right to 
vote. And, lastly, he took a stand on vio¬ 
lence before violence took a stand back. 

If King were alive today, what would 
he stand for? More importantly, what 
would he die for? He once uttered “If a 
man hasn’t discovered something worth 
dying for, he isn’t fit to live.” 

Therefore, if King were with us to¬ 
day, I’m convinced he would make his 
last stand at the border, and would most 

Continued on page 13 
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We can provide equal, quality 
health care for all 



Nurses and other health care workers voice opposition to Cook County, IL health care cuts. photo/corey lanham 


BY RITA VALENTI 


Most of us believe that quality, uni¬ 
versal health care for all should be a hu¬ 
man right. The foundation for that right 
historically has been the public health 
care system with its legendary hospitals 
like Cook County in Chicago, Parkland 
in Dallas, Charity in New Orleans, 
Grady in Atlanta, Bellevue in New York 
and a handful of others around the coun¬ 
try. They are (or were), Level 1 Trauma 
and Burn Centers, and university based 
teaching hospitals, and often supported 
a ring of neighborhood-based clinics. 
Loved and maligned, crowded and 
noisy, renovated and crumbling, hellish 
and hopeful, they represented pinnacles 
of the very best and sometimes the very 
worst that this health care system had to 
offer. One thing that they could almost 
always boast was the ability to care for 
the uninsured and underinsured. Come 
hell or high water, they would be there. 
Well, that’s exactly what came to Chari¬ 
ty and it’s no longer there. New Orleans 
hospital beds are full and the ark is sink¬ 
ing. Funding for Cook, Grady and oth¬ 
ers is also facing watersheds like never 
before. Why? How? 

A LITTLE HISTORY 

Southern history is useful in under¬ 
standing the role of health care in a cap¬ 
italist society. Slaves received some 
health care, not for humanitarian rea¬ 
sons, but to protect the investment of 
the slave owner. The term “sold down 
the river,” comes from the calculation 
of a 7-year life-span without health care 
and under the harshest of conditions. 

Perhaps one of the earliest public 
health programs came under the aus¬ 
pices of the Rockefeller Sanitary Com¬ 
mission in 1909. Hookworm disease 
was rampant among southern textile 
workers in North Carolina. Lethargy 
was one of the primary symptoms of the 
infection, thereby rendering textile 
workers far less productive. The fact 
that ridding the workers of hookworm 
enhanced their quality of life was a 


mere byproduct of the primary goal of 
increasing their productivity in the cot¬ 
ton mills. 

TODAY 

What hasn’t changed in over 100 
years is the role of health care in a cap¬ 
italist society. What has changed is the 
position of workers in relationship to 
productivity. Health care’s goal of 
maintaining a productive workforce and 
a stable reproduction of able-bodied 
workers is increasingly irrelevant to 
capital’s profitability. Technology, ro¬ 
botics (and soon genetics) is replacing 
human labor in the productive process¬ 
es. Outsourcing today is reminiscent of 
“being sold down the river,” both in 
terms of the displaced workers as well 
as the highly exploited immigrant and 
global workforce. 

Many are stunned but few can ignore 
for long the consequences of these 
changes for our people. Yes, people are 
dying because Charity was closed. Yes, 


immigrants are dying because they are 
being used as a diversionary target for 
the dismantling of public health for all 
people. Yes, children are at risk because 
the SCHIP is being held up and cut. Yes, 
public health legends like Cook and 
Grady are being slowly, but surely am¬ 
putated of one important service after 
another as the already paltry Medicaid 
reimbursements are being gutted even 
more deeply. The global policies of ne¬ 
oliberalism characterized by privatiza¬ 
tion, deregulation, and elimination of 
meager safety nets are coming to roost 
in our collapsing health care system. 

THE STRATEGY AND VISION 

It doesn’t have to end here, but it will 
if we continue to fight in the old way 
and rely on the old methods. The very 
same conditions that have brought 
about this crisis in our public health in¬ 
stitutions are the answer to the problem. 
Because science, information and tech¬ 
nology are so advanced, we have the 


capacity to provide comprehensive, 
equal high quality health care for all. In 
the short run certainly an unequivocal 
demand for National Health Insurance 
with the elimination of the commercial 
health insurance industry and tight fist¬ 
ed control of big Pharma through bulk 
purchasing of medicines is a concrete 
tactic. To accomplish this we cannot 
give up the fight to keep and expand our 
flagship hospitals. Strategically, it will 
take a massive social movement led by 
those who are most at risk for having 
NO access to health services. Uninter¬ 
ested in seeking a “seat at the power ta¬ 
bles” of either Democratic or 
Republican parties, we dare not com¬ 
promise and make the same mistakes of 
1990. Maintaining political indepen¬ 
dence in our demands and developing a 
conscious vision for a truly just, equi¬ 
table, indeed, revolutionary right for 
health care for all is the ocean of what’s 
possible and necessary now. 


Fight for 
health care in 
Cook County, 
III. continues 


BY SHEILAH GARLAND- 
OLANIRAN 


CHICAGO — In the weeks after 
the Cook County Board of Commis¬ 
sioners voted to cut and reduce health 
care and public safety, unions, the 
community and patients continue the 
fight to restore the cuts. There is truly 
no other course since this last vestige 
of health care is critical in the lives of 


millions of Illinoisans. The Cook 
County Commissioners and their 
president, Todd Stroger, will have lit¬ 
tle motivation to restore any of the 
cuts without this constant pressure. 

In the Commission meeting March 
20, nurses, doctors and many other 
Cook County employees disrupted 
the meeting and questioned Stroger, 
demanding that he convene a Health¬ 
care Summit and place a moratorium 


on the cuts until such a summit con¬ 
venes and comes up with a plan to re¬ 
store health care. The ongoing pressure 
will be determined by the various 
community, union and patient groups. 
One thing seems clear: without a polit¬ 
ical demand and without building a so¬ 
cial movement for universal health 
care, more of our families and friends 
will find themselves struggling to re¬ 
main healthy in the years to come. 

Continued on page 6 
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A revolutionary poet passes 

Paul Laraque (1920-2007) 


During the past generation, one of 
the finest poets writing in New York 
City went virtually unnoticed and 
barely known to the literary commu¬ 
nity there, and now that Paul 
Laraque has died, the world has lost 
an immense creative force. 

His obscurity in New York was 
because he wrote in the French and 
Haitian languages. 

He passed away on International 
Women’s Day, most fittingly per¬ 
haps, because, among men, women 
never had a stronger advocate for 
their economic, social and cultural 
liberty. 

He was marginalized as well be¬ 
cause he was a Marxist and revolu¬ 
tionary in the best sense of those two 
words: a man of lyricism in poetry 
who also was an intellectual in the 
most constructive manner. He was 
among those who welcomed Andre 
Breton to Haiti in 1946, and though 
Laraque was influenced by Breton’s 
surrealism, it was the lyrical affirma¬ 
tion of Paul Eluard—the poet who 
was the heart of the soul of Paris 
during the Thirties and Forties—that 
was Laraque’s true lyrical heritage. 
He took the torch from Eluard, so to 


speak, and created a body of work 
that can be read as an everyday 
weapon of resistance against the 
forces of imperialism and corporate 
greed. 

In the great revolutionary tradition 
of Haiti, like a Boukman drumming 
at the ears of those yearning for free¬ 
dom from misery and oppression, 
Laraque sounded the depths of both 
voodoo and negritude in making his 
poems sing for the people of Haiti in 
their struggles to overthrow the Du- 
valier dictatorships—both Papa 
Doc’s and Baby Doc’s. 

In 1988 the San Francisco poet 
Rosemary Manno translated his 
Camourade from French. That book 
was composed of poems from 
Laraque’s Les Armes Quotidiennes 
(Everyday Weapons), which was the 
first book of poems in the French 
language to be awarded the presti¬ 
gious Casa de las Americas prize for 
poetry in Cuba, in 1979. It was pub¬ 
lished bilingually by Curbstone 
Press of Willimantic, CT. The fol¬ 
lowing year, with the Haitian poet 
Boadiba, who is Paul’s niece, I trans¬ 
lated his Fistibal (Slingshot), which 
are his poems written in Haitian. It 


was published bilingually by Sea¬ 
worthy Press of San Francisco. 

Curbstone Press is now preparing 
a posthumous edition of his poems. 

Laraque, who was for many years 
the Secretary General of the Associ¬ 
ation of Haitian Writers Abroad, 
lived in exile from his native Haiti, 
in Queens, New York. It is a tragic 
irony that this truly great lyrical 
poet—in a city that chests itself out 
as being the center of international 
communications—barely recognized 
the genius who was writing a body 
of work in its midst that is a poetic 
cornerstone for the future of revolu¬ 
tionary Haiti. Like Paul Robeson, of 
the African-American tradition, 
Laraque understood that the libera¬ 
tion of the Haitian masses was a key 
to the liberation of all peoples — 
Black, White and Latino — in the 
Americas, and he lived for that liber¬ 
ation and has left us giant poetic 
steps on the path to it. 

Viv Pol Larak! Viv Ayiti! 

—Jack Hirschman, Poet Laureate 
of the City of San Francisco 


LIBERTY 

when you’re hungry and don’t have food 
you’re not free 

when you’re a farmer and don’t have land 
you’re not free 

when you’re a worker and live in misery 
you’re not free 

when you’re a mouth and can’t speak 
you’re not free 

freedom’s our right to harvest wheat 
we plant 

our right to know how to read and write 
our right to make poetry 
and make love 
till daybreak 
the right to a life 
where everyone works and 
everyone plays 

— Pol Larak (Paul Laraque) 
(Translated from Haitian by 
Jack Hirschman and Boadiba) 


Fight for health care in 
Cook County, III. continues 


Continued from page 7 

SINGLE PAYER LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCED IN ILLINOIS 

Physicians for a National Health 
Plan (PNHP) introduced a bill for 
single payer in Illinois in March. 
A National bill sponsored by 
Reps. John Conyers (D-MI), HB 
676, and Dennis Kucinich (D- 
OH), is gaining support among 
unions, with the AFL-CIO recent¬ 
ly signing on as a supporter of the 
bill. The thinking held by most 
that support single payer is that the 
unions must play a leading role in 
the single payer fight. And many 
believe that with a Democratic 
Senate and Congress, there is a 
real chance to win a single payer 
plan. 

However, under the current dri¬ 
ve to shift government responsibil¬ 
ity for the necessaries of society 
into the hands of the corporations, 
the fight for single payer cannot 
simply be an organizing effort 
where the unions pressure politi¬ 
cians and fight for a policy shift. 


This fight truly has no other course 
than a social movement that be¬ 
comes a political demand led by a 
working class party. The Democ¬ 
ratic Party and the unions that re¬ 
main tied to it do not have the 
political will to fight against their 
contributors, the big insurance and 
pharmaceutical corporations. These 
corporate interests will figure out 
how to make a profit on any plan 
that this Congress and President 
come up with and still leave the 
majority without access to health 
care. 

DO WE TRUST THE INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY TO FIX THIS PROBLEM? 

People know they need access 
to health care, not more insurance 
they can neither afford nor that 
bureaucratically prevents access. 
But, with insurance corporate 
schemes that tout universal health 
coverage, the stage is set for a very 
confusing round of policy debates 
that will lead to either an insurance 


industry-created national plan that 
puts more of our money into the 
coffers of the corporations, or 
more piecemeal offerings by 
these same insurance companies 
that take our money and offer very 
little access to quality health care 
on demand 

In Cook County and across the 
country, the fight for health care 
will place tremendous pressure on 
this growing national fight. It is 
the shame of this country that tens 
of millions of its citizens are ei¬ 
ther without health care or have 
woefully inadequate care. Even 
those Americans who believe or 
argue that universal health care is 
some kind of plot are having great 
difficulty defending that notion in 
the face of the growing numbers of 
uninsured and the economic dev¬ 
astation created by ruinous health 
care costs. By fighting for the 
needs of the uninsured and under¬ 
insured, we can fix the health care 
crisis for everybody. 
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Demanding public health care in Cook County, III. 
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PEOPLE’S TRIBUNE SPECIAL REPORT 


assault on Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Stop the corporate 

From the Editors 


The People’s Tribune dedicates these pages to 
the Benton Harbor, Mich., leaders whose courage in 
standing up to corporate power is setting an exam¬ 
ple for us all. 

The attack on democracy and the conviction in 
March of Rev. Edward Pinkney on phony charges 
symbolizes an entire process under way in Ameri¬ 
ca. The once stable working class community of 
Benton Harbor has been devastated by automation 
and globalization. Today, the industrial workers 
have become the marginally or permanently unem¬ 
ployed, and the open rule of corporate power is 
arising to oppose their struggle. The governing bod¬ 


ies that once controlled by buying up the people’s 
leaders now turn to intimidation and brute force. 
Benton Harbor shows what is in store for all work¬ 
ers of Michigan and finally for the entire country. 
The message is if you dare to stand up to corporate 
power, you will be struck down. The only solution 
is for society to take over the corporations before 
they take over the people. 

Fascism, like democracy, cannot consolidate 
from the top. It consolidates down below by gain¬ 
ing victory after small victory until it has the base 
to rule the country. This is why it is so important 
that the movement learn to confront fascist, corpo¬ 
rate power at every turn. During the 1930s, brutal 
fascist dictatorships arose, consolidated and began 


their aggression against the peoples of the earth. 
They could have been halted but political “leaders” 
assured the people that it was someone else’s prob¬ 
lem. After years of war, death and destruction, the 
fascists were defeated. The people, those who suf¬ 
fered the most, declared that this must not happen 
again. 

The American people must take a stand before it 
is too late. Our first battle in this war is the defense 
of our leaders. A movement that does not defend its 
leaders cannot grow. Defend Rev. Pinkney. Write 
letters of support. Raise funds for the appeal. Take 
this newspaper out and help awaken America. 

The sentencing is May 14 at the Berrien 
County Courthouse. BE THERE! 


An analysis of the Pinkney trial 
and the movement ahead 


From the Pinkney 
Defense Committee 


Justice in Berrien County, Michigan, took a 
big step backwards into the darkness of fear and 
bigotry on March 21, 2007 when an all-white 
jury convicted a Black community activist, Rev. 
Edward Pinkney, of five counts of improprieties 
in connection with a 2005 recall election of the 
City of Benton Harbor’s most powerful Com¬ 
missioner. 

Benton Harbor is 94% Black, 90% poor and 
70% unemployed. It is across the river from af¬ 
fluent and practically all-white St. Joseph, 
Michigan, the world headquarters of the 
Whirlpool Corporation. Benton Harbor was once 
a prosperous industrial town. But as industrial 
stagnation and flight gripped the area and the 
Lake Michigan coastline was dominated by 
tourism, Benton Harbor was drained of econom¬ 
ic vitality. Its citizens are unwelcome in other 
parts of the county and the criminal justice sys¬ 
tem operates to imprison, control and marginal¬ 
ize them. 

Pinkney became known as the leader of the 
community based on his almost daily presence at 
the Berrien County Courthouse. He exposed the 
racism of the criminal justice system and the 
willful inadequacy of the defense provided to the 
poor (mostly) Black defendants. He picketed the 
Courthouse, openly naming individuals involved 
in corrupt and racist practices. When the police 
killing of a young Black man erupted into an out¬ 
burst of rebellious anger, Pinkney helped keep 
the peace. Public officials poured in and made 
promises, but nothing was done for the commu¬ 
nity. 

The transition of Berrien County from an in- 



Rev. Pinkney leads a justice rally, Benton 
Harbor, 2005. PHOTO/SANDY REID 


dustrial to a tourist, real estate and service-based 
economy increasingly isolated Benton Harbor, a 
city that sits on valuable real estate on the St. 
Joseph River. The former CEO of Whirlpool ad¬ 
vocated in 2003-4 for a development plan for a 
$500,000,000 marina/residential/golf course 
complex which would take 465 acres of Benton 
Harbor. It would take the City’s only beach and 
pay the City less than a $1,000,000 for the prop¬ 
erty. Pinkney opposed it because it would do 
nothing for the poor and would deprive the City 
of some of its greatest assets. Commissioner 
Yarbrough was the key local politician support¬ 
ing the plan. 

In 2004, Pinkney and the organization BAN¬ 
CO circulated petitions for a recall election of 

Continued on page 8 


Justice blind-sided 

From the Editors 


You have all seen the portrait of American Justice. 
She stands above the crowd, holding the scale of impar¬ 
tiality. She is blindfolded for a good reason. At the trial 
of Rev. Pinkney, that blindfold was removed and the 
scale of impartiality was blind-sided by the American 
history of racism. There is no way for an all-white jury 
from the rich side of town to be impartial toward a Black 
man from the poor side of town. That is not some radi¬ 
cal’s opinion. It is the opinion of the Supreme Court and 
the meaning of a trial by one’s peers. 

The prosecution attempted to justify the all-white jury 
by referring to 50 years of integration laws. However, 
history shows that racism in America is a durable thing. 
It developed and grew sturdy under racial slavery. It re¬ 
mained alive during emancipation. It did well in an 
economy based on sharecropping. It flourished on the 
wages system. It grew strong with segregation. It re¬ 
gained strength during integration. It grew stalwart by 
lynching Black leaders. It became even more powerful 
by co-opting and integrating them. Yes, racism is alive 
and well in Benton Harbor and in America. Why in the 
world can’t we do away with racism in a country that is 
officially opposed to it? 

We haven’t defeated racism because we have been 
like the dumb soldier who fights his enemy’s bayonet, 
rather than go for the guts of the soldier he is fighting. 
Racism is a political weapon. Politics serve the needs of 
economics. Therefore it is impossible to talk about end¬ 
ing racism without ending the economic relations that 
rely on it. Racism binds the white workers to the goals of 
the white ruling class on the basis of color. At the same 
time, it disunites the working class. What are those 
goals? They are to stabilize the political loyalty as well 
as the maximum exploitation of the white workers, who 
are the majority. That jury should not ask for whom the 
bell tolls. 

When Rev. Pinkney attempted to address the destruc¬ 
tion of the Black community by the Whirlpool Corpora¬ 
tion, the city’s rulers pulled out the race card to shut him 
up. The community understands what is at stake. This 
fight has just begun and it will go on until we win. 
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Continued from page 7 



Rev. Pinkney and some supporters at the courthouse. photo/sandy reid 


Yarbrough. Pinkney rallied his church 
and the BANCO network to get out the 
absentee vote, winning the recall by 54 
votes. Yarbrough went into action. 
Within days, he “found” a young man 
named Mancel Williams who alleged 
that Pinkney paid him $5 to vote for the 
recall. A week later the same man went 
to City Commissioner Etta Harper and 
made a tape recording, indicating that 
Yarbrough had paid him $10 to claim 
that Pinkney had paid him $5. The tape 
was turned over to the Benton Harbor 
Police, but the Sheriff’s investigation 
did not mention it. Mancel and at least 
three other witnesses were too fright¬ 
ened to testify for Pinkney. 

Brenda Fox, a drug user and prosti¬ 
tute, was interviewed by police working 
the absentee voter list. She had volun¬ 
teered to go to the local soup kitchen 
and recruit 10-15 people for $5 each to 
pass out election leaflets. She claimed 
Pinkney told her to pay people $5 to 
vote against Yarbrough. None of the 
people who supposedly got paid to vote 
testified against Pinkney. A number of 
witnesses contradicted her allegations. 
Some were given $5 for distributing the 
flyers. That is perfectly legal. 

But Brenda Fox’s first job was to tes¬ 
tify in a lawsuit filed by the Prosecutor 
against the City Clerk to set aside the re¬ 
call election. A local judge, nominated 
by George Bush to the Federal bench in 
Western Michigan, ordered a new elec¬ 
tion. The Clerk lost her job and the next 
day, the Prosecutor arrested Pinkney for 
voter fraud. Yarbrough was reinstated. 

After the lawsuit, Brenda Fox holed 
up in her apartment, sending people out 
to buy drugs and alcohol, indicating that 
the money had come from testifying. 
She told one witness, Douglas Bragg, 
that he was the only one not getting 
paid to testify against Pinkney, and that 
she did not have to worry about the po¬ 
lice as long as she was testifying. Bragg 
later saw her get picked up for prostitu¬ 
tion by Police and then dropped off 20 
minutes later. The Judge refused to let 
most of that evidence into the trial. 

Nonetheless, the all-white jury con¬ 
victed Pinkney of paying for and influ¬ 
encing votes through Brenda Fox, 
shocking the audience and arguably 
surprising even the Prosecutor. Brenda 
Fox, under questioning by Pinkney’s 
lawyers, had broke down on the stand 
and could not go on. Hugh [Buck] 
Davis, one of Pinkney’s lawyers, de¬ 
scribed her as incredible as any witness 
he had seen in 38 years as a civil rights 
lawyer. He told the jury, “You couldn’t 
send a dog to the pound on the testimony 
of Brenda Fox.” 

The most dangerous charges against 


Pinkney did not allege buy¬ 
ing or influencing votes, but 
simply having possession of 
an absentee ballot of a person 
not a family member or a 
member of his immediate 
household. The Michigan 
Legislature passed this new 
law in 1995, making han¬ 
dling absentee ballots (even 
with no bad intent) a five- 
year felony. 

Pinkney denied on the 
stand that he handled ballots 
though he gave people 
stamps to mail their ballots. 

The defense asked, “If 
Pinkney was going to take 
the ballots, why give them 
stamps?” A motion and brief 
attacking the statute was 
filed on grounds that it is un¬ 
constitutional, but the Judge 
denied the motion. This is 
now one of the major issues on appeal. 

Given that they had already set aside 
the election, put Yarbrough back in of¬ 
fice and gotten rid of a Clerk believed to 
be friendly to Pinkney, the prosecution 
might have been satisfied. But Pinkney’s 
outspoken opposition to the proposed 
“Harbor Shores” development meant 
that he must be removed as a leader. 

Pinkney had complained for years 
about the under-representation of Black 
jurors in the court system. Frequently, 
there were none. At a hearing prior to 
the trial, a Jury Commissioner ex¬ 
plained how the Berrien County jury 
system results in the systematic under¬ 
representation of minorities. The Clerk 
testified that there were six Blacks in 
the jury pool that very day. However, 
court-watchers saw the jury panel in the 
hall. Only two were black (4%). Berrien 
County is 15.5% Black. Affidavits were 
filed with Pinkney’s Judge, alleging 
perjury by the Clerk. He ignored them 
and denied the jury challenge. This will 
be another major issue on appeal. 

There was some hope that liberal 


sentiments could be aroused in the all- 
white jury. But the jury was clearly in¬ 
timidated by the large numbers of 
Pinkney supporters, most of them poor. 
The Judge locked the courtroom to 
spectators once the session began, al¬ 
lowing entry only at breaks. A juror re¬ 
ported that she saw an illegal 
transaction take place in the parking lot 
between one of Pinkney’s lawyers and 
one of his witnesses (the lawyer gave 
him a cigarette). Security was increas¬ 
ingly beefed up. The effect was to make 
jurors even more afraid and suspicious 
of Blacks in Benton Harbor and of 
Pinkney and his supporters. As it was in 
the South, a Black man’s word meant 
nothing, regardless of how obviously 
false and fabricated the evidence 
against him. 

But it should also be pointed out that 
these jurors were ordinary working 
class and middle class whites, them¬ 
selves on the edge of economic insecu¬ 
rity. As the economy of Michigan 
continues to decline, they needed to be¬ 
lieve that what has happened to Benton 
Harbor will not happen to them. They 
needed to believe that 
what is good for 
Whirlpool is good for 
them. They needed to 
believe that somehow 
the “Harbor Shores” 
development for rich 
people will be good 
for them. They under¬ 
stand that they are one 
layoff, one injury or 
one illness from need¬ 
ing the same social 
services as the people 
in Benton Harbor. 


They failed to understand that health 
care, education, jobs, and protection of 
the environment can only be achieved 
when they unite for the protection of the 
poorest, as opposed to running away 
from the horror of life in Benton 
Harbor. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Pinkney’s sentencing is May 14, 
2007 at 1:30 p.m. Everyone is encour¬ 
aged to attend! The defense would like 
a big showing. 

Address letters of support to: The 
Honorable Alfred M. Butzbaugh, Berrien 
County Circuit Court, but send the let¬ 
ters to Hugh M. Davis, Constitutional 
Litigation Associates, PC., 450 West 
Fort Street, Suite 450, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan, 48226 or email: conlitpc@sbc- 
global.net. The purpose is not to accuse 
the Judge, Prosecutor or even the jury 
of being racist, but to point out how 
suspicious it is that an all-white jury sit 
in judgment of a Black community ac¬ 
tivist, 50 years after the civil rights 
movement. Emphasize Rev. Pinkney’s 
work, how important it is that we have 
dissident voices and that free speech be 
protected. Also, that no matter what one 
may think of the evidence, the worst 
that he did was innocently handle some 
ballots and become the victim of the 
testimony of some shady characters, 
particularly Brenda Fox. Let the Judge 
know you believe that Rev. Pinkney 
should not be required to serve even a 
short sentence when these serious is¬ 
sues are still undecided on appeal. Since 
the Judge’s decisions are being ap¬ 
pealed, he should not refuse bond. 

Make donations at 

http illbhbanco .blog spot, com / 


“When I testified I wanted to say that 
there is no way possible for Rev. Pinkney 
to have his hands on those ballots. They 
come in the mail to each person. Glen 
Yarbrough is going around bragging now. 
They don’t want anything to change here. 
All of them are working together.” 

— Mattie Smith 
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VOICES FROM BENTON HARBOR 


"The verdict is a call for war. We're 
not going to let them stop us. We 
need to keep Whirlpool's name out 
there. They're one of the big corpo¬ 
rations taking over the city. It's a sad 
occasion here. People are losing their 
homes left and right. A lady was one 
month behind in her rent and 
they're putting foreclosure signs up. 
They're even firing people from their 
jobs. Since they have taken me 
down, about 22 people lost their jobs 
to layoffs and without warning. 
Don't wait until something happens 
to you! They are afraid Michigan 
could get united, and it can. We need 
to get out with our message. We can 
win this fight." 


March for justice in Benton Harbor. 
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— Rev. Edward Pinkney 


"I'm still shaking my head in disbelief at the 
verdict of guilty. Truth and justice did not 
prevail but rather political favoritism 
toward corporate America." 

— Rev. Mary Gault, Battle Creek 


"Sitting in that Courthouse and observing 
the transparent irregularities in procedure 
took me to Mississippi in a faraway decade. 
It leaves me with more questions. Did 
Pinkney's supporters, the humanitarians 
among us, need eight sheriffs lining the 
Courtroom when the verdict was an¬ 
nounced? Why were four fully-equipped 
police cars outside the front door as we left 
the building? Why didn't the Judge allow 
the name of the most pivotal person in the 
case, Glenn Yarbrough, to give testimony? 
There are many more questions, but this tri¬ 
al was fixed." — Libby Hunter 


Rev. Edward Pinkney and his wife Dorothy. 


PHOTO/DAYMONJ HARTLEY.COM 


"As a wife and a partner of Rev. Pinkney, I 
am amazed at the intensity of corruption, 
racism and injustice being practiced on a 
daily basis in the Berrien County Court¬ 
house. Yes, I am angry at the corrupt world 
system. Dr. Martin Luther King said injus¬ 
tice anywhere is a threat to justice every¬ 
where. We are persecuted by injustice but 
God has not forsaken us. He is our true and 
right Judge, not Berrien County. He has the 
final verdict, not the jury of Berrien County. 
We stand victorious. We are not defeated." 

— Dorothy Pinkney, a life-long resident of Ben¬ 
ton Harbor who remembers when the town was 
white and Black and prosperous. People like her 
father moved from the South to get factory jobs. 

Michigan was among the most prosperous states. 


"I've seen time and time 
again that Blacks have 
not been well represent¬ 
ed in the Courtroom. 
People can't feel the pain 
that I as a Black person 
feel. Even though it was 
an all-white jury, I know 
someone's heart wasn't 
in there. Sometimes the 
bullies pressure the more 
vulnerable. Also, this is 
not a Black and white issue. Yarbrough is 
Black. The underlying thing is that Rev. 
Pinkney spoke out. They got Yarbrough to 
carry out their plans. He has no conscience. 
He cussed the citizens out in the City Cham¬ 
ber meeting, saying that 'he doesn't respect 
any of them that are for that Rev. Pinkney.' 
More and more of the citizens are realizing 
every day that we're up against a big battle. 
It's time to stand up." — Emma Kinnard 


"We must all come together as one to help 
win this battle with Brother Pinkney." 

— William X Akbar, Detroit 




"Rev. Pinkney, you are appreciated. God 
cannot sustain this free and blessed country 
unless he has a man like you who under¬ 
stands that politics are a part of the church. 
What you did to recall a corrupt City Com- 
missoner was for the community. Benton 
Harbor has talked about the problems con¬ 
cerning our city government for years, but 
there was no action. I pray that what you 
have done will impact this Nation. God will 
bless or curse this nation according to the 
course Christians take in politics. It's time 
for the people to take a stand to stop this 
foolishness. During the trial, the court com¬ 
mitted numerous constitutional violations. 
Rev Pinkney was denied a jury of his peers 
and the Judge barred supporters from ob¬ 
serving court proceed¬ 
ings. People in the streets 
are saying, 'There ain't 
no justice. The Courts do 
what they want.' They're 
working together to deny 
Blacks fair and impartial 
justice. What is the 
church going to do?" 

— Belinda Brown 
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Detroit’s water victory is ‘only talk’ 

Joining together against the 
corporations for quality water 


BY MARIAN KRAMER 


Detroit’s water victory is “only talk” 
by the Detroit city administration. De¬ 
troit committed to a Water Affordability 
Plan last year with a budget of $5 Mil¬ 
lion. The plan was supposed to be in 
place July 1, a year ago. It’s still not in 
operation. Now, the Mayor has taken 
away $2.5 Million of the $5 Million al¬ 
located for the plan. He gave that mon¬ 
ey to the Police Department. So, it 
proves the City of Detroit administra¬ 
tion is nothing but talk and no action 
when it comes to the vast majority of 
people, especially the poorest section of 
the working class. Over 45,000 or more 
homes in Detroit still have no water. We 



have fought in the 
legislature and the 
courts, and now 
we’re going back 
into the streets. Wa¬ 
ter is today’s gold 
and they are refusing 
to give it up. The 
public owns the wa¬ 
ter, but they are try¬ 
ing to privatize it. 
We have to fight and 
organize to get and 
keep our water. 
They’re saying if 
you don’t pay, you don’t have water— 
and they are constantly getting a rate in¬ 
crease. Folks can’t pay. Now we are 


Victor Mercado, 
Detroit Water 
and Sewage 
Department 
head, known as 
Detroit’s “water 
czar.” 


trying to get the suburbs to understand 
that we have to join together against the 
corporations to have quality water. We 
are going to show where our unity lies. 

Marian Kramer is a member of the 
Michigan Welfare Rights Union. Visit 
mwro.org for more information. 

Editor’s note: Water is a $100 Bil¬ 
lion industry. The giant corporations are 
set to make mountains of profit by tak¬ 
ing over the remaining 85% of our pub¬ 
lic public water companies. Send your 
water story to the People’s Tribune! 



Demanding the right to water in 
Highland Park, Mich. 

PHOTO/MWRO 


Agnes Hitchcock, of Detroit’s Call ’Em Out!, a group that holds 
public officials accountable, says people in Detroit are under a gen¬ 
eral attack.For example, the city eliminated its bulk trash pickup 
service, and Hitchcock then received a $3,500 “blight ticket” for 
failure to keep her yard free of solid waste. She feels this is rough 
behavior from the city and may have the effect of forcing more peo¬ 
ple from their homes by virtue of a lien placed upon residences if 
the fine is not paid.The home could then be placed in ’’tax foreclo¬ 
sure” and seized for nonpayment. See the May issue of the People’s 
Tribune for the full story. Agnes Hitchcock, (in photo on right) and 
others protest outside of Samuel Buzz Thomas’s house, a legislator 
from Detroit. 



Agnes Hitchcock, center. 
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FLORIDA TENT CITY BATTLE RAGES 


The Peoples Tribune welcomes Tent 
City and every act of resistance to cor¬ 
porate tyranny. We pledge to publicize 
every action to awaken our people , and 
build class solidarity by encouraging 
support for demands that the govern¬ 
ment provide access to housing, health 
care , and serve all the needs of all of 
our people. 

BY REV. BRUCE WRIGHT 


St. Petersburg, Fla.—As many know 
by now, the city has passed an ordinance 
that essentially criminalizes the home¬ 
less for sleeping on the street. So far, the 
Police are only informing the homeless 
community about the ordinance via fly¬ 
er. Attorneys for the ACLU, the South¬ 
ern Legal Center, The National Law 
Center on Poverty and Homelessness, as 
well as local attorneys and advocates are 
looking for ways to challenge this. Ad¬ 
ditionally, the Refuge and other advo¬ 
cates have set up a temporary shelter for 
about 23 people at Lakewood United 
Church of Christ. The city thus far has 
refused to grant a permit for tents and 
we are looking at ways to challenge it 
on a separation of Church and State sta¬ 
tus. The city’s reason for not granting a 
permit is very weak (stating that it is a 
threat to the neighborhood). This com¬ 
munity at Lakewood is run with say-so 
by the homeless residents, advocates 
and other parties. 

By contrast, the city-run tent city has 
no input from the homeless, is not a 
flow-through (in other words, every time 


a homeless person is placed somewhere, 
a tent is taken down, rather than bringing 
another homeless person in), requires a 
picture taken and wrist band worn, and 
has a 24-hour police presence. 

Additionally, 75 to 90 homeless citi¬ 
zens are staying temporarily at NW 
Presbyterian Church every night, but 
their time will be up as of this Saturday 
and they will be back on the street un¬ 
der threat of arrest due to the new ordi¬ 
nance. Also, baseball season is opening, 
as is the Grand Prix, and it is expected 
that the city will be attempting to 
“sweep the homeless” off the street. We 
are faced with many battles. But, we are 
planning on several responses, includ¬ 
ing legal actions, “sleep-outs” with the 
homeless, and protests. We encourage 
all citizens to put a tent in their front 
yard and show solidarity. Additionally, 
we encourage everyone to call for a 
moratorium on enforcement of the new 
ordinance until more shelter beds are 
created. And finally, to offer support 
and involve themselves in the marches 
and other actions we hold. 

If you have questions about this or want 
to offer support please email me at 
bgcwright@aol.com or call 727-278-1547. 



Tent city in St. Peterburg, Fla., where 75 tents have been erected. 
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STATEMENT BY LAKEWOOD UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST MARCH 12, 2007 

Each Sunday when we gather as a faith community, we recite the Mission Statement of our church, which includes the 
commitment to: Offer the hospitality and inclusive love of Christ to all people. 

It is this commitment as a church of Jesus Christ that has led us to respond to the needs of the homeless people of our city. 

In an effort to assist the city in meeting the need for additional space for the residents of tent city while more permanent 
transitional housing is being established, our church will be providing hospitality and land for 20-30 tents on a temporary 
basis. We have made a 30-day commitment which may be extended for an additional 30 days. Rev. Kim Wells , pastor 


Davjd_ vs Goliath 

The courts hand David a badly torn and empty slingshot 


By Jan LightfootLane 

Denial of “Meaningful Access to 
American Courts” means, Americans 
are less Free than they thought. In Civil 
actions, representing yourself without a 
lawyer (Pro-Se) is repeatedly likened to 
a battle of David vs. Goliath propor¬ 
tions. After being brutally beaten by the 
Courts, seeing others so torn to shreds 
instead of receiving fairness at the 
hands of the courts, I not only call a 
Pro-Se vs lawyer, a David vs Goliath 
crusade. I call it a skirmish in which the 
Davids are not just devoid of stones, 
they are given a broken sling shot. 

I talk about only Civil litigation, as in 
my case, a car accident. Or a land use is¬ 
sue, or contracts disputes, divorces, etc. 

Low-Income people involved in car 
accidents are not entitled to a free 
lawyer. If a landlord wants you Out, the 
eviction is a civil matter. That’s one of 
the few matters which understaffed Le¬ 
gal Aide can handle. Civil matters can 


cost thousands of dollars. Being unable 
to pay rent because you are repaying 
three times the amount owed, or what 
you do not owe, can be worse than be¬ 
ing in jail. 

In my car accident a young driver 
pulled out in to my travel lane, and 
without trial , I owe the better part of a 
year’s income. 

Civil actions often amount to uncivi¬ 
lized acts against the underpaid (For¬ 
mally poor) and the lower 
middle-classes. When Rules and Proce¬ 
dures of the courts, are used against 
people who have little choice than to 
represent themselves against fancy 
lawyers, meaningful access to the 
Courts, or having a third uninterested 
party listen to the facts, in other words 
Justice, is all but an illusion. 

Let us talk about a court system, 
which protects the “Livelihood of 
Lawyers” over the 6th amendment right 
to represent yourself at trial. The 6th 
amendment constitutional right to effec¬ 


tive counsel is the heart of “Freedom” as 
America advertises it in junior high and 
high school civics classes. Yet since the 
1980s if not before, Courts have felt free 
to announce that Pro-Se’s, or those rep¬ 
resenting themselves without lawyers, 
will be held to the written standard 
which lawyers are held. Only in practice 
Lawyers are held to a typically more le¬ 
nient standard than the self representers. 

Another reason people not willing to 
be on the streets to pay a lawyer are de¬ 
prived of justice of trial is the Judges 1) 
do not want to take time to read the plain 
English complaints, and other filings, 
and 2) they wish to clear their dockets. 

This holding Pro-Se’s to a higher 
standard as any lawyer, is couched in 
seemly fair language. Saying the Pro-Se 
should not benefit by their absence of a 
lawyer, seems fair on its face. But in the 
unfair application of “Not benefiting by 
self-representing status,” Holding Pro¬ 
se’s to an impossible criterion, as to 
eject from 55% to 98% of the cases on 


Rules and Procedures alone, is to deny 
Americans their American Rights. 

In fact the people most likely to be 
forced to utilize this method of defense 
are what the courts call the indigent. By 
Law federal Courts are charged with 
protecting minority rights of the indi¬ 
gent (underpaid). When I asked the De¬ 
partment of Justice how many cases are 
thrown out without trial, they said they 
do not keep court records on that ac¬ 
count. So How does Federal Court Pro¬ 
tect the Rights of the indigent? 

For Americans to enjoy a highest 
standard of freedom, Pro-Se’s should be 
given fair trials. Instead, in 2007 just 
the illusion of fairness prevails. 

It’s time each of us Stands up for our 
rights. Call the Judge lounge of the fed¬ 
eral Appeal Mass Court. Tell them you 
know about this Unfair Practice, which 
leaves 50 millions to one-third of all 
Americans Lacking Justice. Call 617- 
725-8085. Or write Appeals Court 1 
Pemberton St., Boston MA 02108. 
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From Nairobi 
to Atlanta: 
Another world 
is happening 

By Jerome Scott AND 
Walda Katz-Fishman 


In January 2007, the world came to 
Africa to talk about the problems of 
the world, and how to collectively 
build the global social movement nec¬ 
essary to resolve these problems and 
create the world we envision. 

The 7th World Social Forum (WSF) 
took place in Nairobi, Kenya, January 
20-25, within the context of the 
African continent whose rich history 
and culture, and whose human and 
natural resources have been dominat¬ 
ed and exploited by centuries of colo¬ 
nialism, neo-colonialism, and today’s 
global capitalism. The legacy of this 
violence, repression, and theft of 
Africa’s peoples, their labor, their 
land, and their resources hangs heavy 
in the air. 


But the overwhelming reality of 
WSF 2007 remains the resilience and 
rising power of the many fronts of 
struggle in a way not seen before in so¬ 
cial forum spaces. African and Kenyan 
social struggles were highly visible and 
brought a clear voice. African women 
were well organized and brought forth 
demands for ending all forms of vio¬ 
lence against women and girls — 
whether violence in war, domestic 
violence, or physical and cultural 
violence against their bodies; de¬ 
mands for economic and political 
equality; and demands for full ac¬ 
cess to treatment and drugs for 
HIV/AIDS. The youth from the 
slum dwellings of Korogocho and 
Kibera - two of the largest slums 
with roughly 200,000 and an esti¬ 
mated 1 million residents, respec¬ 
tively — fought their way into the 
WSF, and offered workshops and 
tours to share their day-to-day realities 
and struggles. The organizing efforts 
within these slum dwellings are con¬ 
nected to the International Association 
of Slum Dwellers. 

The Social Movements Assembly 
was a compelling movement building 
process. It was a gathering of over 
2000 participants, where socialism 
was put on the table as part of our vi¬ 


sion for the future, and the conver¬ 
gence of our fronts of struggle into a 
unified movement became the overar¬ 
ching challenge. 

The leadership of the WSF, the In¬ 
ternational Council (IC), is composed 
of many members who represent re¬ 
formist political tendencies as well as 
revolutionary tendencies. At the same 
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time, within the Social Movements 
Assembly are revolutionary elements 
who are gathering their forces and 
gaining strength. This sets the basis 
for intense political struggle. 

THE ROAD TO ATLANTA 
AND THE US SOCIAL FORUM 

What does this mean for the US So¬ 
cial Forum (USSF) and building a 


transformative movement in the belly 
of the beast? It means, most strategi¬ 
cally, that we in the United States have 
the responsibility to build a US move¬ 
ment worthy of uniting with our broth¬ 
ers and sisters in the Global South. 

Our strategic goal has been to get 
the USSF to the US South - the his¬ 
toric location of the most intense re¬ 
pression and exploitation and equally 
intense resistance and struggle, and to 
insure leadership from people of color 
and low-income led organizations. 

After 3 years of organizing and 
planning, a buzz is growing around the 
upcoming USSF this summer in At¬ 
lanta from June 27-July 1. The social 
forum is being brought home to the US 
by grassroots organizations, with peo¬ 
ple of color and low-income led orga¬ 
nizations in the leadership. The social 
forum is a convergence process of all 
our fronts of struggle; it is inclusive of 
all who are struggling for justice, 
equality, and peace. Finally, the social 
forum is a space where a broad range 
of political analysis is welcomed, from 
progressive to revolutionary. 

This is why the US Social Forum is 
the place to be this summer if you are 
a movement builder, if you have a vi¬ 
sion of another world, if you want to 
make it happen! www.ussf2007.org 


VISION 

AND THE FIGHT FOR A NEW WORLD 


This column is a place for revolutionaries 
to debate why a cooperative society is a 
practical solution to the problems people 
are fighting out. We welcome your articles. 
You can view all articles at 
www.peoplestribune.org. 

E-mail info@peoplestribune.org 
or write: People's Tribune, 

P.O. Box 3524, Chicago, IL 60654 

Where there is no 
vision, the people 
perish 

BY NELSON PEERY 


The America the world admired, 
studied and strove to emulate, was an 
America of vision and visionaries. Few 
remember the real-life Jefferson who 
amassed a fortune purchasing kid¬ 
napped Africans, enslaving them and 
cruelly working them to death. The Jef¬ 
ferson who gave the world the vision of 
a country where all are created equal 
and a government that derives its power 


from the people is immortal. 

As America grew, the antagonism 
between its vision and its capitalist re¬ 
ality deepened. Thousands of citizens 
stepped forth to defend that vision from 
the slave owning, expansionists that 
sought to destroy it. Poverty, physical 
attacks and murder did not deter them. 

One hundred fifty years of slander 
has not tarnished John Brown’s vision 
of an America free from slavery and ex¬ 
ploitation. That vision, the soul of Old 
John Brown, is still marching on. 

Defying a world gripped by reaction 
and slavery, Abe Lincoln gave humani¬ 
ty the vision of a nation—not a coun¬ 
try—a nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. This vision—stronger 
than embattled armies—rewrote the 
Constitution and became a beacon for 
the downtrodden of the earth. 

During World War II, as the forces of 
fascism threatened to engulf all human¬ 
ity, it was the vision of a “free New 
World” that sustained American sol¬ 
diers fighting from Normandy to the 
Solomon Islands. 

We have always been a nation of vi¬ 
sion and visionaries. Vision has always 


rallied and sustained us during times of 
crisis. Vision has played a greater role 
in describing America than perhaps any 
other country. 

Today our country, shorn of vision 
and its ability to dream, is known by its 
stockpile of nuclear arms, bullying of 
nations, slaughter of the world’s poor 
striving to be free. It is known for its 
greed and its state-sanctioned selfish¬ 
ness. We are seen as a nation where vi¬ 
sion was slain by the sword. 

What happened to our country? The 
dull and leaden mind of America is the 
harvest of anti-communism planted 
during the McCarthy era. It is the har¬ 
vest of greed planted by President Rea¬ 
gan. As they planted their malignant 
crop, every lofty vision, condemned as 
communist, was forsaken. Equality for 
the minorities and women, peace and fi¬ 
nally democracy itself, was branded 
“communist” and forbidden. There was 
nothing left save consumerism and 
greed. Reagan elevated this malignancy 
to the level of a national program. 
America lost its way as it lost its vision. 
Vision is a statement of where we are 
striving to go. 

Clarity of vision by the people is the 


ultimate defense against misleaders. 
Any tyrant can take a nation that does¬ 
n’t know where it is going down any 
path. Now, more than any time since 
WWII, our country desperately needs a 
clear vision. 

Vision arises from material possibili¬ 
ties. We have, in the new electronic pro¬ 
duction, the possibility of doing away 
with stultifying toil forever. We can do 
away with poverty and privilege. We 
can create a world of love and peace. 
First, we must take these marvelous 
means of production away from those 
who use them only to create profit, 
poverty and privilege. We must convert 
them from private property to public 
property for the public welfare. If we do 
not, this concentration of wealth and 
power will be used to crush us. 

America is dangerously close to fol¬ 
lowing other great nations who, losing 
their way, stumbled into the ashbins of 
history. Perhaps Henry Miller was 
thinking of this moment when he 
warned, “The tragedy of Greece lies not 
in the destruction of a great culture, but 
in the abortion of a great vision.” 

The future is up to us. 
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Fight for voting rights continues 


By Rev. Kenneth Glasgow 

Politicians, including Barack Obama 
and Hillary Clinton, religious leaders 
and civil rights activists, including Rev. 
Jesse Jackson and Rev. A1 Sharpton, re¬ 
cently gathered to honor the struggle for 
voting rights in Alabama at events 
marking the anniversary of Bloody 
Sunday. 

I am comforted by the important 
gains made by African Americans over 
the past 40 years, but reminded that the 
dream of equality Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. imagined is yet to be realized. 

On March 7, 1965, marchers seeking 
voting rights for disenfranchised blacks 
in the South were beaten by police offi¬ 
cers who wanted to stop the Selma to 
Montgomery protest. The tragic event 
mobilized broad support for the elimi¬ 
nation of racist policies that created ob¬ 
stacles to African-American voting, and 
helped trigger the passage of the Voting 
Rights Act. The law was a vital step to¬ 
wards achieving the fundamental demo¬ 
cratic principal of universal suffrage. 

Despite the historic change, millions 
of Americans are still excluded from the 
polls because of restrictive felony voting 
laws that reflect the dramatic growth of 
the prison system in recent decades. At 
the time the Voting Rights Act was im¬ 
plemented, 1.5 million Americans could 
not vote because of a felony record. To- 
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day, more than 5.3 million people are 
disenfranchised nationally. This rise in 
the number of disenfranchised adults is 
an unfortunate reminder that the fight 
for voting rights goes on. 

Alabama has the third highest disen¬ 
franchisement rate in the nation because 
its constitution imposes a lifetime ban 
on voting for people with certain felony 
convictions, and as a result, nearly a 
quarter-million of our citizens cannot 
vote. Alabama is one of only 12 states 
to permanently bar some citizens from 
voting even after the completion of 
their full sentence. Of those disenfran¬ 
chised in Alabama, nearly 90 percent 
have been released from prison, and 
live and work in the community. 

Among African-Americans in Alaba¬ 
ma, the rate of disenfranchisement is 
particularly stark. One of every seven 
African-American adults in Alabama is 
disenfranchised, a rate nearly twice the 
national average. Because Alabama im¬ 


prisons African-Americans at a rate 
nearly four times that of whites, the 
racial influences that impact Alabama’s 
criminal justice system contribute to 
African-Americans’ high rates of disen¬ 
franchisement. 

The result is that Black communities 
have a diminished political voice. Even 
people without convictions lose politi¬ 
cal clout because the concerns of the 
community are not equally represented 
at the polls. 

Since 1997, 16 states have taken 
steps to reform disenfranchisement 
laws, resulting in more than 600,000 
people regaining the right to vote. Four 
years ago, the Alabama Legislature 
sought to improve its voter restoration 
process as well, by restoring voting 
rights to eligible people within 50 days 
of submitting an application. 

It was a move in the right direction, 
but the bureaucratic confusion and inef¬ 
ficiency that arose has illegally denied 
voting rights to thousands of Alabama 
citizens. A voter restoration system that 
applies automatically after release from 
prison would ease the administrative 
burdens that delay restoration. 

This is in sharp contrast to Attorney 
General Troy King’s recent proposal to 
make Alabama’s voter system even 
more backward by requiring all citizens 
with felony convictions to apply through 
the bureaucratic restoration process. 


The men and women who have re¬ 
deemed themselves by serving their time 
in prison should be embraced and wel¬ 
comed home. Restoring their right to 
vote is a crucial part of giving them a 
second chance. As a person who has 
been previously incarcerated, I know 
that voting connects you to your commu¬ 
nity by building responsibility for your 
neighbors and advancing common goals 
of democracy. Research has also shown 
that former offenders who vote are less 
likely to be rearrested than non-voters. 

As we commemorate our advance¬ 
ments, I hope our country’s leaders do 
not forget that the struggle for democra¬ 
cy continues for more than 5 million 
Americans who cannot vote because of 
past mistakes. The effort to expand vot¬ 
ing rights to people with felony convic¬ 
tions is the new frontier of the civil 
rights movement. I hope those who 
marked this anniversary will join it. 

Rev. Kenneth Glasgow is state coor¬ 
dinator of Alabama Restore the Vote 
and executive director of The Ordinary 
People Society. 

Reverend Kenneth Glasgow 
Founder, Executive Director 
The Ordinary People Society (TOPS) 
403 West Powell St. 

Dothan, AL 36303 
Office/Fax: 334-671-2882 
Cell: 334-791-2433 
Web: www.wearetops.org 


The King of Peace would make his last stand at the border 

Continued from page 4 


likely die there. 

The border I speak of plays out in the 
different dimensions of the immigration 
debate. The geographic border that moth¬ 
ers, with children in tow, risk life and 
limb to cross. Borders of the mind that di¬ 
vide minutemen and clergymen. Borders 
of the heart that severe undocumented 
parents from their U.S. bom children. 

If I was to apply King’s teachings to 
the current debate on immigration, 
here’s where I think he would stand: 

VIOLENCE. King had an expansive 
definition of violence. It wasn’t just fist 
striking face. Knife cutting flesh. Bullet 
penetrating skull. No, King viewed 
poverty, racism and war as “triple evils” 
that, together, formed a vicious cycle of 
violence. Using King’s definition, undoc¬ 
umented workers working long hours in 
harsh conditions for little to no wages 
would be violence. Denying health cov¬ 
erage to children because of their immi¬ 
gration status would be violence. 

UNJUST LAWS. King believed in 
the law. But he also believed in the right 
to break unjust laws. Segregation was 
an unjust law. Withholding the right to 
vote was an unjust law. If he was with 
us today, the King I know would view 
10 year visa backlogs that keep families 


separated an unjust practice of law. He 
would view welcoming those fleeing 
political persecution but rejecting those 
persecuted (and tortured) by abject 
poverty an unjust law. As a result, he 
would stand up for the 12 million un¬ 
documented men, women and children 
living in the U.S. who “broke” the law. 

WORK AND POVERTY. Before his 
death, King was preparing to move to 
scale on a major campaign against pover¬ 
ty. If he was with us today, he would 
identify the workplace as a major point of 
tension in the immigration debate, but 
also an issue around which alliances 
could form. I could hear King now re¬ 
sponding to the question “Are immi¬ 
grants taking jobs from native bom 
persons?” He’d ask, “Isn’t there a labor 
hierarchy in this country? Doesn’t this hi¬ 
erarchy take the form of a ladder, with 
good jobs at the top and bad jobs at the 
bottom? Isn’t the wanton pursuit of prof¬ 
its at the root of this hierarchy? Isn’t it 
true that Black and Brown people are 
overwhelmingly stuck at the bottom of 
the ladder, and can’t climb to the top be¬ 
cause the ladder is broken? Isn’t the lad¬ 
der broken for a host of reasons that 
include racial bias, lack of skills and edu¬ 
cation and language barriers? If yes, then 


why not bring Black, Brown and other 
concerned persons into relationship with 
one another in order to repair the ladder.” 

“Why we can’t wait.” While in a 
Birmingham jail, King penned on tissue 
paper a compelling argument to fellow 
clergy leaders for “Why we can’t wait”. 
The “Letter from a Birmingham Jail” 
was a response to calls for King to slow 
down the movement, to take a gradual 
approach to dismantling segregation. 
King’s response was that 4 we can’t 
wait’. If he was alive today, the King I 
know would make the same argument 
with respect to sensible and comprehen¬ 
sive immigration reform. His argument 
would go something like this: When 
hundreds are scorched to death each 
year in desert heat; when women are 


raped and don’t report it because of fear 
of deportation; when millions live in the 
shadows of the law and are exploited 
because of it; when little children are 
forced to ask relatives “Why does 
mommy and daddy have to leave?”, 
then you will know why we can’t wait. 

King’s teachings are more relevant 
today than ever before. As we memori¬ 
alize King’s legacy, let us do so by 
standing with him at the border. 

Dushaw Hockett is with the DC-based 
national social justice nonprofit , Center 
for Community Change. Hockett is de¬ 
veloping a training curriculum to help 
grassroots organizations bridge tensions 
around immigration within communities 
of different racial backgrounds. 


SPEAKERS for a NEW AMERICA 

Speakers for a New America are in the forefront of 
the fight for a better world. They bring a vision of 
hope and the possibility of creating a new society 
whose wealth benefits everyone. 

VISIT www.speakersforanewamerica.com • EMAIL info@speakersforanewamerica.com 

CALL 800-691-6888 
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About 250 people participated in the March for Justice. photo/mike rohodes 

MARCH FOR JUSTICE 


BY MIKE RHODES 


FRESNO, Calif. - Over 100 
marchers started their journey at “Jus¬ 
tice Corner” and ended up at the 
A.M.E. church in West Fresno recently 
where a new civil and human rights or¬ 
ganization was bom. The theme of the 
march was to support social justice. 
Signs supporting “Health Care for All,” 
“Stopping the War in Iraq,” “Ending 
Police Brutality,” and calling for an end 
to homelessness could be seen through¬ 
out the crowd. The diversity at the 
march was striking and attracted signif¬ 
icant attention as it wound its way 
through poor and working class neigh¬ 
borhoods. Horns from passing cars 
honked in support. 

A program of speakers, on a variety 
of social justice issues, addressed the 
growing crowd at the church. Bill Si¬ 
mon, president of Peace Fresno, spoke 
passionately about ending the war and 
invited everyone to the Rally in the Val¬ 
ley, an anti-war event that happened lat¬ 
er in the month. 
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Gloria Hernandez spoke about the 
need for an Independent Police Auditor 
and the need to end police brutality. 
Gloria is a member of the Central Cali¬ 
fornia Criminal Justice Committee who 
is working to establish an Independent 
Police Auditor in Fresno. You can find 
more about that effort at www.cccjc.org. 

Several speakers told the audience 
about their family’s incidents with the 
police. The father of Everardo Torres 


said his son was arrested by the Madera 
police and was in the back of a patrol 
car. His hands were cuffed behind his 
back when a Madera police officer 
opened the car door and shot him 
through the heart. The agony of his fa¬ 
ther could be seen as he pleaded for jus¬ 
tice. The officer who shot Everardo 
Torres claimed she intended to use her 
stun gun and mistakenly upholstered 
her revolver. The District Attorney did 
not file charges. 

A week and a half before the March 
for Justice, the Fresno Police chased a 
suspect and fired 80 to 100 rounds of 
ammunition into him. The suspect, 23 
year old Joel Perales, was accused of 
shooting at the police. This is not the 
first time the Fresno Police Department 
(FPD) have played the role of judge, 
jury, and executioner. The FPD shot and 
killed a woman in a car lot because she 
was hitting cars with a hatchet. They 
shot and killed a young man suspected 
of stealing some beer from a liquor 
store. He was unarmed. 

Following the stories from the vic¬ 


tims of police abuse, awards were given 
to several people who have done out¬ 
standing work in the community. 
Those honored were James Tucker for 
his years of service to the community, 
the youth involved with the homeless 
cleanup, Simone Whalen-Rhodes, Jer- 
melia X (Lady J), and Latecia Mayle 
(Lady Bombay). The Raging Grannies 
sang songs of peace, everyone sang the 
Black National Anthem, and black 
youth gave a presentation about African 
American history. 

The introduction of the new social 
justice organization—the National Net¬ 
work in Action (NNIA) was made by 
pastor Bryan Jessup. Pastor Jessup in¬ 
troduced the Rev. Floyd D. Harris, Jr. 
who electrified the audience with his 
call for social/economic justice. A 
video of Rev. Harris’s speech can be 
seen at http://www.indybay.org/ 
newsitems2007/03/03/18372344.php 

Mike Rhodes is Editor of the 
Community Alliance newspaper at 
www.fresnoalliance.com/home 
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Let’s keep the public 
in public schools! 


BY STEVEN MILLER 


The Democratic-controlled Congress 
will discuss reauthorizing NCLB this 
year, even though it is destroying 
schools across the country, the No Child 
Left Behind Act (NCLB) played a big 
role in California last year, as the state 
privatized 700 public schools. 

These either became for-profit ~~ 
schools or charter schools, which 
can pick who they let in. 

The intention of NCLB was 
far from improving the quality of 
K-12 schools. 

In 1996, Lehman Brothers — a 
big investment house — held one 
of the first conferences for the so- 
called (private) education indus¬ 
try. Their flier stated, “We’ve 
taken over the health care sys¬ 
tem; we’ve taken over the prison 
system; our next big target is the 
education system. We will priva¬ 
tize it and make a lot of money”. 

Lehman Brothers managing 
director, Mary Tanner, stated at 
the conference, “Education today, 
like health care 30 years ago, is a 
vast, highly localized industry — 
ripe for change. The emergence 
of HMOs and hospital management 
companies created enormous opportu¬ 
nities for investors. We believe the 
same pattern will occur in education.” 
(Barbara Miner. “For-Profits Target Ed¬ 
ucation,” Rethinking Schools , Spring, 

2002, p 2) 

So how do you create an education 
market? 

“There are steps that would make 
K-12 schooling more attractive to for- 
profit investment, triggering a signifi¬ 
cant infusion of money to support 
research, development and creative 
problem-solving. For one, imposing 
clear standards for judging educational 
effectiveness would reassure investors 
that ventures will be less subject to po¬ 
litical brickbats and better positioned to 
succeed if demonstrably effective. A 
more performance-based environment 
enables investors to assess risk in a 
more informed, rational manner.” (Edu¬ 
cational Entrepreneurship: Realities, 
Challenges, Possibilities , edited by Fre- 
dreck M Hess, p 252) 

“In sum, NCLB represents an enor¬ 
mous challenge to the status quo in pub¬ 
lic education and has the potential to 
create a major opening for entrepreneurs 
inside and outside of the public system. 
Since NCLB passed, a large number of 
schools across the country have been 
identified as “in need of improvement” 
for failing to meet AYP targets”. 


(Educational Entrepreneurship, p 80) 
They will get into the business of of¬ 
fering comprehensive support services. 
A large corporation with hundreds of 
schools won’t have to worry if a given 
school succeeds or fails. The money is 
made in providing services for the ag¬ 
gregate. This is the same scheme pro- 


One thing is certain. The 
very richest Americans, 
all based in hugely 
powerful and influential 
corporations, are 
proposing that the 
United States, 
the first country to 
develop free, universal 
public education, 
now abandon it. 


posed to take over Social Security and 
public worker pensions: atomize every¬ 
thing down to the smallest level, then 
corporations aggregate them into large 
groups which can be used for invest¬ 
ments. 

FIGHTING FORWARD 

One of the big problems historically 
for defenders of public schools is that 
the battles take a different form in every 
locality. It’s really difficult to unite even 
state-wide when there is no common 
thread. You wind up being against 
everything, rather than for something. 

Now, for perhaps the first time since 
Brown Vs Board of Education outlawed 
segregation in 1955, we can unify na¬ 
tionally. It’s time to end NCLB. It’s 
clearly the attack dog of the privatizers. 
Opposition to NCLB has never been 
higher. The Educator Roundtable has an 
on-line, anti-NCLB petition (with now 
more than 28,000 signatures). See 
www.educatorroundtable.org/petition.ht 
ml. Everyone should sign! 

NCLB was just the beginning. Now, 
Bill Gates, the richest man in the world, 
has helped fund a report from the Com¬ 
mission on the Skills of the American 
Workforce that calls for completely 
transforming public education. Gates is 
one of the new-style philanthro-pre- 
neurs. His education foundation dis¬ 
perses more than $1 billion a year to 


programs he supports. The US Depart¬ 
ment of Education has only about $20 
million that it is free to allocate. Many 
people thus call Gates the country’s real 
public school superintendent! 

The commission calls for replacing 
public K-12 schools with “contract 
schools.” Contract schools are charter 
schools on steroids. NCLB re- 
~~ quires high school students to 
pass 8th grade level tests by the 
time they graduate. Contract 
schools will require students to 
pass 12th grade standards by the 
10th grade or be kicked out of 
school. 

Of course, such students will be 
able to use their proposed govern¬ 
ment-financed (a mere $500 a 
year!) “Personal Competitiveness 
Accounts” to buy whatever educa¬ 
tion they need! Riiiiiight! 

One thing is certain. The very 
richest Americans, all based in 
hugely powerful and influential 
corporations, are proposing that 
the United States, the first country 
to develop free, universal public 
education, now abandon it. 

— Isn’t this worthy of some pub¬ 
lic discussion and debate? Call it 
what you want, when corporations meet 
privately to determine what to do with a 
public institution, one that mainly 
serves the people who must work for 
said corporations, this smells a lot like 
class warfare. 

Since the corporate attack is openly 
against the public nature of education, 
there is no way to protect our hard-won 
gains towards equal and public educa¬ 
tion without defending and expanding 
the very nature of what “the public” 
means. 

Public education is perhaps the last 
bastion in society where the public has 
a voice. It’s not quite like that for elec¬ 
tions anymore, given that electronic 
voting machines can’t be examined to 
see if they fix elections. Their programs 
are, after all, private property! 

Ending public schools is massive so¬ 
cial engineering. If corporations can dis¬ 
cuss transforming society, then so can 
we! If corporations can openly call for 
re-engineering society, then it is appro¬ 
priate to discuss what kind of changes 
shall be made, whose interests they will 
be made in and who shall benefit. 

Let’s open up the discussion of what 
kind of society the majority of people 
need and put it on the table. Let’s make 
it as open and as public as possible. 
Let’s expand the control of the public in 
every direction! Let’s make the future 
public property! 


Chicago’s 
Clara’s House 
shelter plans 
fund raiser 

Dear Supporters, 

The West Englewood United 
Organization and Clara’s 
House Shelter presents our 
third annual Old School 
Party Fund Raiser. Please 
mark your calendar for 
April 28, 2007 at the 
Parkway Ballroom located 
at 4455 South King Drive in 
Chicago. We are also raf¬ 
fling off a new car as 1st 
prize and two cash prizes 
for 2nd and 3rd place of 
$300 and $200, respective¬ 
ly. Tickets are available for 
$1 each or a book of 6 for 
$5. You can purchase a tick¬ 
et at Clara’s Place, 1656 W. 
63rd or for more informa¬ 
tion you may call: 

(773) 778-2811. 

Sincerely, 

Clara Kirk, 
President/Founder 

For almost 25 years Clara’s 
House has been a rock, a 
refuge, in Chicago’s tough En¬ 
glewood neighborhood. 

Clara’s House, a home and re¬ 
source center for battered and 
homeless women and chil¬ 
dren, has never wavered in the 
fight to help desperate moth¬ 
ers and their children. Clara’s 
House and its President Clara 
Kirk have been in the fore¬ 
front of the battle to recognize 
homelessness as a curable dis¬ 
ease of our society. They have 
carried on this general fight 
while seeing to the needs of 
thousands of women and chil¬ 
dren over the years. 

The People’s Tribune has been 
proud to call Clara’s house a 
friend. Please join us in sup¬ 
porting their good work. 
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Stephanie Mingo and Bill Quigley at the Resurrection City protest at the 
closing of the St. Bernard Public Housing development in New Orleans. 
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‘RESURRECTION 
CITY’ RISES IN 
NEW ORLEANS 


BY TED QUANT 


Stephanie Mingo stood by the sign 
saying “Resurrection City.” It is across 
from the St. Bernard Housing Develop¬ 
ment where several dozen activists 
were building a New Orleans “Resur¬ 
rection City” inspired by the one Mar¬ 
tin Luther King initiated with the Poor 
People’s March before he was killed. 
Ms. Mingo lived in the St. Bernard Pub¬ 
lic Housing Development for 40 plus 
years and is fighting for the right of res¬ 
idents to return. It is an uphill fight. 

The tactics to discourage and block 
evacuees from returning began immedi¬ 
ately after the storm. The plan for a 
“smaller foot print” that proposed turn¬ 
ing flooded neighborhoods into green 
spaces and areas for flood drainage was 
the first move. It was followed by 
blocking trailers for renters with “not in 
my back yard” efforts. Public housing, 
much of which was not flooded, was 
locked up and not repaired. The Road 


Home Program had nothing in it to help 
renters. Recently, some City Council 
members tried passing an ordinance to 
prevent the building of Section 8 apart¬ 
ments in New Orleans East. The pro¬ 
posal created strong protest from the 
community and was withdrawn. 

Ms. Mingo bristles at the prejudice 
and stereotypes directed at public hous¬ 
ing residents. “They say we are crimi¬ 
nals, don’t work or pay rent. I have 
worked all my life. I was a food service 
technician for the Orleans Parish 
School System before Katrina hit. I 
have never paid less than $300 a month 
for rent in public housing. We are good 
people.” She proudly shows her daugh¬ 
ter’s report card. “She has all A’s and 
one B in strong academic subjects. We 
are not criminals. Crime can happen 
anywhere. This was our home and we 
want to come back.” She is organizing 
and protesting because many residents 
can’t come back to jobs because they 
can’t find affordable housing and the 
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Activists putting up “Resurrection City,” small houses outside the locked 
fence around the St. Bernard Public Housing Development in New Orleans. 
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city won’t open public housing. 

The politicians and executives of the 
New Orleans Housing Authority 
(HANO) have a different image of Ms. 
Mingo and her neighbors. Richard Bak¬ 
er, a State Representative, said that God 
did what the politicians couldn’t do 
when the flood wiped out the projects. 
A city councilman said to evacuees, 
“Don’t come home if you don’t want to 
work,” as if the majority of the people 
weren’t working before Katrina. Ms. 
Mingo said Donald Babers, the director 
of the (HANO) said, he will survey 
public housing residents and only allow 
the ‘best of best’ to return. She asks. 
“What gives him the right to judge who 
deserves to come home?” 

“Talk about judging people,” Ms. 
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Mingo continued, “it was the people 
that others might call thugs who were 
saving people. My mother was on the 
3rd floor and couldn’t get out. It was the 
so-called thugs who helped her down. 
When we were evacuated to Houston, 
my mother became so stressed and 
wanted to come home so bad, that she 
just up and died. Another elderly lady, 
Ms. Richardson, said, “Hang me in a 
tree but just let me come home.” She 
died that night. 

Even before Katrina, public housing 
was being dismantled. Jay Arena, an¬ 
other housing activist, said that in the 
years before Katrina, New Orlean’s 
housing units fell from 14,000 to 7,000. 
Willie J. R. Flemming, a member of the 
Coalition to Protect Public Housing, 
came to the demonstration from Chica¬ 
go. He and five other members came to 
show solidarity and support the struggle 
in New Orleans. He sees the struggle 
for housing in New Orleans as part of a 
national and even global struggle for 
the human rights. He said, ”We have a 
duty to stand firm in communities 
against those calling for the destruction 
of public housing and to insure housing 
as a human right for all.” 

Ted Quant is a long-time activist 
from New Orleans. He , Bill Quigley 
(pictured on this page) and others are 
available to speak on Katrina and its 
aftermath. Call Speakers for a New 
America at 800-691-6888 or email 
info@ speakersforanewamerica.com. 
































